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of the other 38 companies in which they 
have invested, their holdings are less 
than 2%. Members of the family do not 
coordinate their investments, Dilworth 
insisted. Because they have sharply dif- 
fering views on investment and social 
and environmental policies, they never 
vote their stock in unison. He said that 
the last time the family interfered in the 
management of a company was in 1928, 
when John D. Sr. and Jr. forced Stan- 
dard Oil Company (Indiana) to remove 
a chief executive. Such intervention 
now, continued Dilworth, is “totally for- 
eign to this family. In the 17 years I’ve 
been in this job, I’ve never seen this fam- 
ily try to push people around. If we don’t 
like the way a company is being run, 
we take our money and go elsewhere.” 

Following Dilworth, Nelson’s broth- 
er Laurance reiterated that the Rocke- 
fellers are far from power-hungry: “Col- 
lusive power on our part simply does 
not exist.” He did make a partially dam- 
aging admission. He revealed that he 
had made still another loan, in 1961, to 
a political friend of Nelson’s: William 
Miller, later to be the G.O.P. vice-pres- 
idential candidate on the 1964 Gold wa- 
ter ticket. At the behest of Nelson, he 
had advanced $30,000 to Miller when 
he was serving as Republican national 
chairman. Most of the loan was repaid, 
but $1,934.50 of it was forgiven in 1964. 
Why had it been made? Said Laurance: 
“I have no idea, other than to help.” 

Playing Poker. Testifying for the 
last time, Nelson supplied more details 
about the loan. In 1961, Miller was de- 
bating whether to give up his New York 
congressional seat and return to his law 
practice in order to make more money. 
To keep him in public life, Rocky urged 
the loan. Why then did Rocky not make 
the loan himself? “Because I was not in 
the risk-capital field. My brother was 
in this business.” Even though Miller 
joined Rocky’s foe Goldwater, the two 
remained on cordial terms. Miller sup- 
ported Rockefeller for the presidency in 
1968. 

Later Rocky was asked if he would 
veto legislation imposing a confiscatory 
tax on inheritance. He gave a non-com- 
mittal reply. Said Danielson: “Your abil- 
ity to couch things in the proper con- 
text could stand you in good stead if you 
were playing high-income-stakes poker 
in international relations.” Replied 
Rocky: “I would be happy to play po- 
ker with you, sir.” 

It appeared as if Rocky had won the 
present round with room to spare. With 
opposition to his confirmation steadily 
dwindling, only eight solid votes on the 
committee of 38 are still estimated to 
be against him — the same number that 
opposed Gerald Ford’s confirmation as 
Vice President. Rockefeller professed to 
be satisfied with the hearings. “Even 
though it’s gone on for four months, and 
even though a lot was leaked, I think 
the American people probably learned 
more about me than they could have 
during a campaign.” 
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Witness Richard Nixon is Excused 




“All motions are denied. The trial 
will proceed.” 

The words were delivered crisply 
and without emotion by Federal Judge 
John J. Sirica. Yet they summed up a 
historic “memorandum opinion and or- 
der,” which Sirica then passed out to 
the attorneys in the Watergate cover- 
up trial. The ruling meant that in all 
probability former President Richard 
Nixon may never have to face public 
questioning under oath about his role 
in the scandal. 

The Sirica order quashed a subpoe- 
na served on Nixon by Defendant 
John Ehrlichman to testify at the 
trial. The judge also denied alter- 
native motions by Defendants 
H.R. Haldeman, John Mitchell 
and Ehrlichman that depositions 
be taken from Nixon in Califor- 
nia. Sirica’s ruling was based pri- 
marily on the fact, certified by a 
court-appointed panel of doctors, 
that the recuperating Nixon’s life 
might be endangered if he were 
asked to respond to any question- 
ing before Jan. 6. Even then, Si- 
rica noted, Nixon’s recovery 
might not be satisfactory, and 
more time would also be required 
for him to review the complex 
case and prepare for testimony. Si- 
rica ruled that it would be “un- 
warranted” to keep the jury se- 
questered “until an uncertain date 
in the somewhat distant future.” 

Sirica also had some less com- 
passionate reasons for ruling out 
Nixon’s testimony. Noting that 
Nixon had been named an unin- 
dicted co-conspirator by the orig- 
inal Watergate grand jury, he de- 
clared that even if Nixon were to 
appear, the trial jury would have to be 
warned that Nixon’s words “should be 
received with caution and scrutinized 
with care.” That was a thinly veiled sug- 
gestion that Nixon might not be a cred- 
ible witness. Sirica also implied that the 
defendants were exaggerating the im- 
portance of Nixon’s testimony. He wrote 
that the information they sought from 
Nixon “could be, and in many instanc- 
es has been, elicited from other 
witnesses.” 

Immense Relief. Considering how 
poorly Defendants Mitchell and Halde- 
man have fared under the prosecution’s 
incisive cross-examination, Nixon’s re- 
lief at not having to undergo the same 
treatment must have been immense. It 
could be argued, however, that Nixon’s 
own interest would be served by testi- 
fying in a court of law, admitting his 
transgressions, and clearing the record 
so that he could write and speak freely 
in the future about his years in office. 
Such an act would clear the air for the 
fallen Chief Executive, though it seems 



unlikely he would perceive it that way. 

Haldeman last week was serene and 
amiable under the gentle if confused 
questioning of his own attorney, John 
J. Wilson. But he turned evasive and 
sometimes stammered as Assistant Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Richard Ben-Veniste 
slashed at his testimony. With devas- 
tating effect, the combative prosecutor 
read excerpts from a March 21, 1973 
White House tape in which Haldeman 
suggested that Watergate witnesses 
could always evade a question by say- 
ing they “forgot,” and Nixon advised: 



“Just be damned sure you say, ‘I don’t re- 
member, I can’t recall.’ ” Ben-Veniste 
then cited numerous “I don’t recall” an- 
swers in Haldeman’s subsequent grand- 
jury testimony. Inadvertently dramatiz- 
ing the prosecutor’s point, Haldeman in 
just one hour responded with “I don’t 
recollect” no fewer than 18 times to Ben- 
Veniste’s questions. Despite his forget- 
fulness, Haldeman conceded that he did 
have a reputation as a detail man in the 
White House, and had even approved a 
$25-a-month raise for a Nixon garden- 
er at San Clemente. 

Haldeman’s bad memory gave Ben- 
Veniste a choice opportunity to try to re- 
fresh it by reading portions of previous- 
ly undisclosed transcripts of White 
House tapes. They included revelations 
that shortly before Nixon sought the res- 
ignations of Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
in April 1973, he had offered them help 
for future legal costs and family support 
from one of two secret White House 
funds. One was a fund of $200,000 to 
$300,000 controlled by Nixon’s pal, 



BEN-VENISTE QUIZZING HALDEMAN AT TRIAL 

"/ don't recollect " 18 times per hour. 
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Bebe Rebozo, and apparently intended on that to have taken the money would 

for use in the 1974 congressional cam- have “compounded the problem ” 

paigns. Another was $100,000, which Asked Ben- Veniste: “It compounded the 

Nixon has mdicated was held by his per- problem of a 11 the money paid to the 

sonal secretary, Rose Mary Woods. The [original Watergate] defendants?” In- 
source of this money was not explained, sisted Haldeman: “No, sir. That is to- 

but Nixon’s former attorney Herbert tally incorrect.” When defense attorneys 

Kalmbach had told Senate investigators raised objections that Nixon’s offers 

that Rebozo had given money from were irrelevant because “we’re not try- 

Howard Hughes to Miss Woods. ing the former President of the U.S,” 

The transcripts showed that Nixon Ben-Veniste replied: “The offer of mon- 

had suggested helping his two aides on ey shows that they were all in it togeth- 

April 17, 1973. er. They were protecting each other in 

NIXON: Let me ask you this, uh, legal the cover-up.” 

fees will be substantial . . . But there’s a Although immaterial to this trial, 
way we can get it to you, and uh — two the transcripts also seemed to show that 
or three hundred thousand dollars ... I Nixon was contemplating the use of po- 
know the problems with families and litical contributions for a personal and 
all the rest. Just let me handle it. Now, noncampaign purpose, which would 
how could we do it? have violated the campaign-funding 

EHRLICHMAN: Let’s wait and see if it is laws. He also seemed to be suggesting 
necessary. that he had asked Rebozo to help make 

NIXON: No strain. Doesn’t come outta sure that heavy contributors were re- 
me. I didn’t, I never intended to use the warded, presumably through Govem- 
money at all. As a matter of fact, I told ment favors. The special prosecutor’s 




JURORS LISTENING TO TESTIMONY AT COVER-UP CONSPIRACY TRIAL 

No need to waif for an uncertain date in a distant future. 



B-B-Bebe, uh, basically, be sure that 
people like, uh, who, who have contrib- 
uted money over the contributing years 
are, uh, favored and so forth in general. 
And he’s used it for the purpose of get- 
ting things out, paid for in check and 
all that sort of thing. 

Nixon mentioned the matter again 
on April 25. 

NIXON: As I said, there’re a few, not 
much ... as much as — I think — as 200 
. . . available in ’74 campaign already. 
HALDEMAN: That compounds the prob- 
lem. That really does. 

Under Ben-Veniste’s questioning, 
Haldeman insisted that neither he nor 
Ehrlichman had ever accepted the of- 
fered cash from Nixon. He said he knew 
nothing about those funds and did not 
know what he had meant in telling Nix- 
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office is investigating Rebozo’s fund. 

Apart from these new revelations, 
Haldeman had great difficulty trying to 
explain away other prosecution testimo- 
ny. He admitted following Nixon’s in- 
structions to ask top CIA officials to in- 
tercede in the FBI’s investigation of 
money found on the arrested Watergate 
burglars. But he claimed that his inter- 
est was not to keep the funds from being 
traced to Nixon’s re-election committee; 
he wanted to protect the anonymity of 
the political donors whose checks had 
been converted to this use. He also 
claimed that there were valid national- 
security reasons for calling off the FBI, 
but he could not explain why, then, he 
had agreed that Nixon should not get 
personally involved in diverting the in- 
vestigation. “Isn’t it a fact that the whole 



reason for this was political . . . with 
criminal overtones to it?” Ben-Veniste 
asked. Haldeman insisted that there 
were “no criminal overtones.” 

Repeatedly, Haldeman’s remarks 
on the tapes were cited by Ben-Veniste 
to contradict his current testimony. Re- 
peatedly, Haldeman denied the incrim- 
inating implication of his recorded 
words, insisting that “there must be an- 
other explanation”— although he often 
failed to offer one. One tape showed that 
Haldeman was present, for example, 
when Mitchell reported that the cash de- 
mands of Burglar E. Howard Hunt “had 
been taken care of’; Haldeman said he 
did not know what Mitchell had meant 
by that. Asked Ben-Veniste: “What did 
you think — Mitchell was going to take 
Hunt down to the Bankers Trust and co- 
sign a loan for him?” Repeated Halde- 
man: “I didn’t know.” 

Although the tapes now gave Hal- 
deman so much trouble and had led to 
Nixon’s resignation, one surprising rev- 
elation was that both men on April 25, 
1973 had thought the taping system a 
great idea that might save them. Said 
Nixon in a telephone call to Haldeman: 
“You know, I always wondered about 
that taping equipment but I’m damn 
glad we have it, aren’t you?” Noting that 
there were “very helpful” comments on 
the tapes, Haldeman agreed: “Yes, sir.” 
Later, he mused that mention of black- 
mail and payoffs might be a “hard thing 
to explain, but I think it’s explainable.” 
Early Knowledge. The opening 
gambit of Ehrlichman’s defense back- 
fired as his attorneys asked Sirica to call 
Charles W. Colson, imprisoned for his 
role in trying to defame Daniel Ellsberg, 
as a court witness. That allowed freer 
questioning and Colson promptly gave 
damaging testimony against Mitchell, 
Haldeman and even Ehrlichman. He 
helped Ehrlichman only in contending 
that an aborted White House effort to 
have Hunt leave the country before his 
arrest was John Dean’s idea, not 
Ehrlichman’s. 

Cross-examined by William Hund- 
ley, Mitchell’s lawyer, Colson struck 
back by recalling an incident shortly af- 
ter the 1972 Watergate break-in. Col- 
son said he had told Mitchell that he 
hoped Hunt was not involved. Accord- 
ing to Colson, Mitchell replied: “He is 
up to his ears in it.” That indicated an 
early knowledge that Mitchell has re- 
peatedly denied. 

Ben-Veniste got Colson to rebut 
Haldeman’s testimony that he was un- 
aware of hush-money payments. In Jan- 
uary 1973, Colson said, he had been 
asked by Haldeman what would hap- 
pen if Hunt “blew” (talked to investi- 
gators). “I said I thought it would be 
very bad . . . Bob [Haldeman] said, ‘Then 
we can’t let that happen.’ ” When Col- 
son was finished. Chief Prosecutor 
James Neal told Sirica in a lawyers’ con- 
ference that he was “more than will- 
ing” for the defense to “bring on more 
witnesses like Colson.” 
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